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Written, edited, printed, and published by Apprentices, | the pages of so*many newspapers and magazines 


members of the. Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association, 
Phillip’s place, Boston, 


OUR PAPER. 


It is now a month'since our good bark, “the Me- 
chanic Apprentice,” weighed anchor, set sail, and 
took her departure from her native port. Owing té 
the hurry, and, we had almost said, the confusion, in- 
cident to the commencement of almost every new 
enterprize, we are afraid that we have not sufficiently 
stated our viewe and future prospects; indeed, we 
had not sufficient space in our columns to warrant 
us in doing s) in our first number. But now, being 
abroad upon the wide ocean, with our decks cleared, 
our sails set, and our yards braced, we shall seize this 
opportunity to take our latitude and longitude, and 
make every preparation for the successful furtherance 
of our voyage. 

And first, gentle readers, we would have you bear 
in mind. the nature of our undertaking. We start 
not upon the same footing with the multitude of 
other periodicals which exist throughout the country. 
We trust that we assume, if not a higher, yet a more 
interesting ground. Never let us forget the main fea- 
ture of our enterprise. Our paper is written, edited, 
printed, and published, solely by apprentices, members 
of the Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association, 
with this only reservation, that one or two of-our 
articles are written by those who have within a short 
— become past members of our society. We 

ave not, nor do we intend, (some of those editors 
who have kindly noticed our sheet to the contrary 
notwithstanding,) to select from any book, paper, or 
magz2zine, of any description, seeing that such selec- 
tion and insertion would be a deprrture from our 
original and only proper design. We hope then that 
our friends will bear this in mind, and if they give it 
their serious attention, we trust that we shall not 
have occasion either to be ashamed, as apprentices, 
of our humble efforts, or afraid that the requisite de- 
on of interest will not be taken in our production. 

ooking at it in this light, we think our friends will 
not have occasion to be dissatisfied with what we 
have offered to their notice. Let them not regard it 
as amere matter of dollars and cents, and be disap- 
pointed if they receive not in return for their sub- 
scription a monthly magazine of a similar stamp with 
Graham’s, or any other well-established periodical, 
but, remembering that it is, probably, the only mag- 
azine in the world carried on by apprentices, let them 
consider it @s a new sign of the growing improvement 
of*the laborer, and resolve to encourage those who 
are engaged in its publication, by word and deed. 

Some of our readers have expressed a desire to see 
our columns contain more entertaining and less seri- 
ous matter. We would assure them of our intention 
to gratify their wishes as much as possible, but, at 
the same time, we would remind them that we aim 
to render our magazine distinguishable by its devotion 
to the instruction as well as the amusement of our 
youthful readers. We have looked with disgust upon 














which teem with silly stories and senseless trash, 
that we have resolved to keep ours from the like deg- 
radation. We shall, however, seek to ‘please our 
readers as far as lies in our power, and we hope to be 
more successful than the man in the fable who, in 
‘seeking to please everybody, pleased nobody, and 
lost his ass into the bargain.’ 

And now a word as to the future prospects of our 
paper. We have made a beginning, but we trust that 
itis only a beginning; nay, we are convinced that, 
like every good cause, and many bad ones, ours will 
gather strength as it proceeds, to an extent far ex- 
ceeding the expectations of its original founders. 
Already has the bright morning sun dawned upon our 
efforts: new good wishes, new assurances of success, 
new assistance, and new encouragement, come with 
every new day, and now unity, both of opinion 
and action, prevails with regard to our enterprize. 
Our volume willl be completed in its present form, 
but we hope that another year will witness the com- 
mencement of a wider undertaking. We hope to see 
the size of our paper then doubled, at its present price, 
and, if our friends will only come forward and sup- 

ort us, we promise that, as far as in our power lies, 
it shall be done. Literary contributions to that ex- 
tent we are assured can be obtained, and we shall then 
only need an adequate subscription list. To obtain 
this, we shall do all we can to make our paper inter- 
esting, and endeavor to circulate it farand near. And 
in the fact that our paper is calculated to create as 
well as to bring to light literary capacity, we see a 
bright harbinger of the coming day. We believe that 
the success of the future cannot even be imagined by 
the witnesses of the present, and that future genera- 
tions of our association, (and, alas, our generations 
are but of a few years,) will be participators in as 
highly advanced a state of affairs as compared with 
our present prosperous condition, as is our present 
condition compared to the past, when apprentices 
knew no more and cared no more than to go to their 
day’s work, eat, drink, and sleep, occasionally varying 
the routine by a visit to the bowling-alley, the bar- 
room, or the oyster saloon. 

We are gratified to see that our paper has been spo- 
ken of in high terms by several of our cotemporary 
journals of vastly superior calibre. The Boston Post, 
in particular, has been pleased to notice us in a flat- 
tering manner, and for its. hearty expression of good 
wishes for the success of our cause we return them, 
as well as the rest of our well-wishers, our sincere 
and heartfelt thanks. We have noticed that some of 
our country papers have mentioned us honorably, and 
we have to acknowledge the receipt of various ex- 
changes from them. In this connection, we think it 
not inappropriate to remind our readers, that on and 
after the first of next month our paper can be sent 
through the post-office to any place within thirty 
miles of the city free of expense. We hope that our 
friends will bear this in mind, and that we shail 
through their influence soon obtain a numerous list 
of country subscribers. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE WORKSHOP. 
“There's a title for you; isn’t it happy.”-—-Fustien. 

Start not, kind reader, open not your eyes in aston- 
ishment.as did the bewildered Daggerwood when 
the stage-struck Fustian presented his “Humane Foot- 
pa” for his edification, at this my humble'title. You 
may have read sketches without number, but never 
I ween have you read them fresh from the din and bus- 
tle of the workshop. You have heard, perchance have 
revelled with delight among the beautiful descriptions 
and classic elegance of the Sketch Book of Irving— 
of Washington Irving! How the heart of every 
American with a soul capable of appreciating aught 
higher and nobler than the hope of gain, leaps at the 
sound of that name—of the gified, the imaginative 
Irving. The novelist, the poet, the historian, and 
above all, the biographer, in this the nineteenth 
century, of the discoverer of America. Who shall 
say he does not well deserve the fame that clusters 
around his name. Let the Halls, the Trollopes, and 
the Maryatts of Europe prate on —let them vilify and 
abuse us—let them scoff at us asa nation incapable 
of rendering homage to the empire of the mind— 
while Irving, and Bancroft, and Cooper, still live, 
while the memory of Prescott is yet warm in the 
hearts of his countrymen; while Bryant, and Lowell. 
and Halleck, while Sigourney and Welby still woo 
us with the notes of song, we can bear their taunts, 
firmly believing that these honored names will live 
in grateful remembrance when those of their detract- 
ers shall have sank into oblivion. But what signifies 
it that no Pope or Byron is among us? An Essayist 
on Man comes not at every birth,and Europe may 
strain its eyeballs for centuries e’er the spirits which 
fled at Missolonghi shall again burst upon the pupil. 
But if, perchance, futurity should conjure into being 
such spirits as I have mentioned, can we not safely 
predict that they will spring up, not amid the worn 
out monarchies of Europe, where the air even savors 
of antiquity; not among the gloomy, crumbling tow- 
ers and cathedrals of once “ merrie England,” which 
Byron, lord as he was, detested ; but here, in this free. 
joyous land — here, where the remnants of antiquity 
are nought but nature’s own handiwork — the tower- 
ing mountain, the boundless forest, and the lofty cat- 
aract — here, where alone can such a heart gather 
wisdom from the teachings of nature, and 

“ Lock through nature up to nature’s God.” 


After all, why need we hope for such miracles in 
brain-dom (as Willis would say.) 
and intelligence of the mass should be the object at 
which to aim. 


The education | 


Campbell was right in his estimate of 


rules of composition. 


the genius of this country, when, in speaking of the | 


poets of America, he said, “I have often admired 
Halleck’s Marco Bozzaris; that is a very stirring and 
beautiful piece. Drake’s American Flag is fine, and 
Whittier has written some excellent pieces. 
Pierpont, and Dana; but you seem to have had no 
great poet. 
and liberty, seems diffused over the whole popula- 
tion, for | hear that every American writes poetry.” 
But | sat down to write a sketch, and not a lec- 
ture on education. Perhaps, in addition to the Sketch 


Book, you may have whiled away an hour or more | 


in perusing the Charcoal Sketches of John Neal. if 
fate has thus far denied you this opportunity for en- 
joyment, we beg you, the next time yeu are troubled 

y those disagreeable companions, the blues, to pro- 


So have | 


Your poetical genius, like your wealth | 


| 


nevertheless, there are some sparkling gems in the 
volunie, though they may, perhaps, need the hand of 
the lapidary to give them “ form and comeliness.” 

Then there are those delightful sketches, “ Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” emanations from the prolific 
Drain of that inveierate coiner of “* doms,” and ™ isms,” 
whose genius now glows so brightly upon the pages 
of Mirror-“dom.” Who has not heard of him ¢ 
What school-boy, with a heart warm and generous 
as a school-boy’s is wont to be, has not felt the tear 
start from his eye at the mournful sweetness of 
* Absalom.” “ Many atime and oft” have we wept 
over the sad fate of the son of David, as deseribed in 
the plaintive melody of that composition; and when 
in maturer age we read the sprightly prose which 
springs up as if by magic beneath his hand, it brings 
to memory the time when, lazily poring over the pa- 
ges of the * First Class Book,” or “ National Reader,” 
we first learned to know and love the name of N. P. 
Wittis. He, too, yet lives, (though it is whispered 
that he wrote his epityph some years since,) and still 
writes for himself, and — the booksellers. 

Besides these, there are the sketches by Boz, whose 
name and works will live while there is a single 
chord in the human breast to vibrat@ at the call of 
pity, together with sketches by every rustic youth 
who has wandered out of sight of the village spire, 
of each and every land which the sun ever saw, and, 
we opine, some which Old Sol himself never had the 
pleasure of visiting; but I have done particularizing. 

All these, I say, you may have read, but they em- 
anated not from the dust and turmoil of the shop, and 
I therefore have to beg of you not to allow yourself 
to be needlessly frightened at my title; for ‘Time 
Works Wonders, and who can tell but that ere long 
a second Iliad may burst intorbeing beneath the smut- 
ty hand of some village blacksmith, and Homer sink 
into insignificance before the disciple of Vulean. 

So much, reader, for a sketch on sketches. We love 
these random touches; they come bright and gushing 
from the authors’ hearts. not cramped by the rigid 
They come to us like the 
fountain from the mountain-side, sparkling and free, 
while their more labored sisters resemble rather the 
circumscribed and pent-up waters of the canal, leav- 
ing neither fertility nor beauty. 

a os as 





M. A. L. A. 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


The Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association 
having voted to celebrate our coming national anni- 
versary, the committee of arrangements extend their 
cordial invitation to all the past and present members 
of the association, with such of their friends as may 
be so disposed. to join in the festivities of the occasion. 

Tickets, $1,25 to be obtained of Messrs. Slack, 
Monroe, Murray, Mann, and of 

Jas. W. YERRINTON, 


Sec. of Com. 





CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


Some one has remarked, in considering the princi- 


cure the book, set yourself down in your arm-chair. | pal characteristics of the human species, that man is 


loosen your vest, and, like the fat knight of Shakspeare, | emphatically a “recording animal.” ! 
You may not find that re-| we think, applies with peculiar force to the American 
finement in them for which the former work is so| people. 


“laugh and grow fat.” 


This remark, 


There seems to exist in their minds an al- 


justly celebrated, for they make no pretensions to/| most irresistible propensity to record, not merely their 
eauty of style, as the title will sufficiently show ;' own experience, but their own ideas with regard to 
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men and things, and their own theories and opinions 
in relation to nearly every subject which has ever 
claimed public attention. But there is another equal- 
ly prominent characteristic of this people, which, if 
possible, exerts a still greater influence over their na- 
tures—the love of filthy lucre. These two prinei- 


ples, acting in conjunction, have been the means of 


giving a cuiious character to our national literature 
of late years. 

The system of cheap publications, as at present 
existing, has been a most powerful agent in develop- 
ing and bringing into action these tendencies of our 


nature. Before its existence, indeed. there seemed to | 


be a prevalent idea that it required some amount of 


talent in order to write a book which would prove | 


acceptable to the judgment and taste of community, 
—and what exerted a still more potent influence up- 
on these embryo authors who have since risen with 
a mushroom growth into notice, there seemed to bea 
settled conviction in the minds of men that any pro- 
duction to which they might give birth would not re- 
imburse them for the cost of publication. In con- 
sequence, the works which were put forth were 
generally the productions of men of a superior order 
of intellect, who were thoroughly conversant with 
the subjects on which they wrote, and, as a nataral 
result, capable of affording much instruction and 
amusement to all classes of readers. Our national 
literature at that period assumed a tone and character 
of which we might well be proud, and in reply to the 
taunt of some English writer who once insultingly 
made the inquiry “ who reads an American book” we 
could point him to the works of an Irving, a Cooper. 
a Prescott, and a Channing—“books which are 
books,” and books which will livein the minds of men 
for agesaiter many of the much-extolled productions 
of Eeng'ish literature are forgotten. 

But those palmy days were destined to a brief ex- 
istence. Like flowers, which shed their richest 
bloom at the approach of night, these few days of 
prosperity were but the harbingers of a darker period 
in the history of our literature than we had hitherto 
experienced. In an evil hour, the cheap publication 
system was commenced. It began by reprinting 
English novels, and throwing them into the market 
ata merely nominal price. In this manner, there 
being no international copyright law established be- 
tween the two countries. and the works consequently 
costing the publishers merely the expense of reprint- 
ing. they were enabled to get them out at a trifling 
expense, and to throw large numbers of them into the 
market with little or no gsk to themselves. The re- 
sult,as might have been expected, was, that the mar- 
ket was completely glutted, and old publishers who 
had heretofore issued the more respectable of the 
works of this character, soon perceived that a few 
newspaper offices were, by getting up these books in 
acheap form, diverting from them a considerable 
imount of the profits of their business. And then 
commenced this still more to be deplored system of 
competition; alike ruinous to the minds of readers 
and the pockets of publishers. Then by one house 
we were offered the “ Mysteries of Paris,” with all its 
loathsome details in regard to the depravity of human 
nature, and all its disgusting descriptions of crime 
in the Parisian metropolis, dished up in two volumes 
for fifty cents, while another house, not to be outdone 
in enterprise, advertises in flaming characters a still 
more complete edition of this “admirable” work, pre- 
senting. we presume, in still more vivid colors, the 
details of vice and depravity. And we merely mention 
this for an example among thousands of an equally 
immoral tendency, and equally unprofitable to the 
reader in their character. Men could not disguise the 
fact that their national literature was fast deteriora- 
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ting in its character, and even threatened ere long to 
become entirely extinct. i 

But there was still another feature of this system, 
which I have alluded to at the commencement of this 
articie, and this was the tendency it had to bring out 
the native talent which had heretofore lain dormant 
in the breasts of the prople, waiting but an occasion 
like this to call it into action. Publishers at length 
began to be rather shy about reprinting English 
works in this country, so hard were they pressed by 
the competition of older houses, who, having other 
branches of the trade to depend upon, were enabled 
to issue better editions of the same works at a cheap- 
er rate. Considering this, they began to look about 
them for copyright books, at a small expense, and to 
obtain these, the whole available talent of the coun- 
try must be immediately putinto requisition. French 
translations and original nouvellettes were scattered 
from one extremity of the country, to the other and 
a new impulse seemed to be given to the circulation 
of cheap reading in community. New authors 
were tempted by the success of others to enter the 
field, and soon to our Professor Ingrahams and our 
Paul de Kocks, were added Harry Harefoots, Lieuten- 
ant Murrays, and anonymous writers without num- 
ber. The character of most of these works was 
sufficiently indicated by the titles. Ifa person di- 
rected his eyes to one of our periodical depot win- 
dows, he would there see displayed such works as 
‘The Mysteries of Boston,” “* The Empress of Bean- 
ty,” together with many others, with names which, 
for high-sounding words, and depth of meaning, 
would cast such modest titles as “ The Three Span- 
iards,” “The mysteries of Udolpho,” &c., entirely in 
the shade. Scareely a steamboat accident, a railroad 
concussion, or even a harmless row by a few college 
students, can transpire, without being brought up by 
these caterers for the literary taste of community, 
and made the subject of some “deeply interesting 
original nouvellette.” And especially do these writers 
delight in a horrid murder. With what ease and flu- 
ency are all its details pictured in the story to the 
admiring reader, and with what power of imagina- 
tion are the parties concerned invested with a char- 
acter of romance. A great many circumstances that 
did occur, and more that did not, are blended and 
woven together to make out the complete tale, and, 
finally, the result of all these labors is presented to 
the community in the shape of an “ entirely new and 
original, and thrillingly interesting local novellette, 
founded on facts which have lately come to light in 
the most extraordinary case of murder at B—.” And 
this is but a fair specimen of the trash which is now 
circulating to an alarming extent in our midst. It is 
a fact which cannot be denied, that our native liter- 
ature has been growing worse and worse for the last 
few years. Instead of making that progress which 
might be reasonably expected in a well educated and 
enlightened community like ours, it has been been 
constantly undergoing a change for the worse. The 
country has now become completely flooded by these 
abortive attempts at literature, and the evil instead of 
diminishing is now rapidly increasing. In this state 
of affairs, what, we ask, is the duty of every one 
favorable to encouraging a decent literature among 
us. We answer, to countenance no Jonger these 
productions from the press; to avoid as a moral pes- 
tilence, everything partaking in the least degree, of 
the character described ; to lay it down as a general 
rule. to have no connection whatever with any book 
enveloped in a yellow cover; and in short, to use every 
influence in their power to frown down these cheap 
publications. In this manner alone can we hope to 
approximate towards remedying the evil, - 
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place of temporary bliss; on all it shines, making 
conspicuous the gilded dome of St. Paul’s, towering 
high above the myriad of pinnacles which surround 
it, seeming in its sombre dignity and quiet majesty to 
say “I father the whole, these are my children ;” the 
dirty streets appear refreshed, and the ancient sign- 


reigns for a short period, and the busy hum of life is | board seems to look smilingly down, as it did in the 
hushed around me, I will endeavor to transfer a few | days of its youth; the three balls, the pawnbroker's 
observations to paper. By the kind attention of Mr.| credentials, which meet the eye in every direction, 
G. I have been domiciled for the last fortnight with a | look brighter, as if they too rejoiced in the general 
very comfortable family at the East end of this | aspect. ; 
European Babylon, and in a (comparatively speaking) | As the day wore on, the streets grew more thick, 
quiet and pleasant street, though, to me, who have | and the whale face of the city assumed a different 
never been accustomed to any greater nuisance than | appearance. Vehicles of every description, from the 
the omnibuses of our Broadway, it is a perfeet Babel | state carriage down to the miniature wagon drawn 
of uproar; several times have I essayed to write in | by goats, (the law forbids the use of dogs,) moved on 
the day-time, but have invariably been obliged to | in regular procession through the streets at foot pace. 
relinquish the undertaking, and it is only at midnight,| I shall not attempt any minute description of the 
when the omnibus man has ceased his cry, and the | public buildings, they have been so often described, 
cabs have forsaken the stand, when the voice of the | that Americans are generally as well informed on the 
cat’s-meat girl is hushed and the sound of her barrow | subject as Londoners. I was somewhat disappointed 
is heard no more, and nought occurs to interrupt the | When I beheld St. Pauls Cathedral; as we passed 
welcome quiet, save at times when the voice of the | through Cheapside, an abrupt half turn to the right 
policeman, bidding some midnight reveller move on, | and we were in St. Paul’s Churchyard, as the narrow 
floats upward to my chamber, — it is only then that | road, scarce wide enough for two carriages, is called. 
I can consolidate my ideas for the desired purpose. Isaw a huge black mass rising up into the heavens, 
After having conveyed my packages to my abode, | 80 that in rny present position I could not see its full 
slept the first night, and eaten the first breakfast in | height, and it was only on a more minute inspection 
London, I was anxious, as you may suppose, to gratify | that its architectural beauty could be appreciated. I 
my curiosity, and whilst endeavoring in vainto recal to | realized to the fullest extent the grandeur of the 


FROM ENGLAND. 


Letter II. 


LETTERS 


London, 


My Dear Harry: — Now that partial quietness 








the numberless array of lions which I had read of at | building when I had examined the inside and feasted 
home, Mr. G., who had anticipated my desires, called | 
to offer me the benefit of his experience, which was | 
thankfully accepted. Placing myself entirely at his | 

sal we entered the street and walked westward. | 


“— 
do not intend in this my second epistle, to express | 
any opinions, or make any comments on the political | 


my eyes with a view from its summit, such a one as 
I have never before or since beheld. Its height is 404 
feet, and, being built on the most elevated ground in 
London, the country for many miles beyond the con- 
fines of the city is open to the view. 

In the after part of the day we visited the Thames 


or religious state of our fatherland, for I considerit to | Tunnel. It is built in the most thickly inhabited and 
be a grievous sin, and one into which many fall, that | filthiest portion of London, and undermines the river 


men who may have become conspicuous in their | 
own country, whilst sojourning in another, have al- 
lowed themselves to give rein to the natural impulse 
of ideas in some degree suggested by a selfish feeling 
inherent in all—a partiality for the country of birth 
— those ideas falling amidst the immediate circle of | 
acquaintance,have been like the pebble which sinks in- 
to the calm and nnruffled lake, first producing a huge 
wave, which, sinking, propagates others, these in the 
course of generation enlarge till they are lost in the 
— to these subjects I shall devote some future 
etter. 

I was surprised at the quietness of the streets com- 
pared with the previous day, and asked my companion 
who, by the by, is a countryman, the reason of the 
stillness, he told me the people of London did not pay 
so much regard to the maxims of Franklin as the 
Bostonians ; that the greater part of those engaged in 
commercial pursuits did not commence the business 
of the day till ten o'clock, and even the usual hour for 
mechanics was eight or nine. 

The sun was somewhat high in the heavens, and 
casting his rays over tne huge city, whose streets for 
the first time I was now threading, and even here, 
amidst the dirt and almost impenetrable clouds of 
smoke and miasma arising from innumerable manufac- 
tories, which hang over and around, and penetrate into 
the inmost recesses of the houses, his cheering face 
is seen, giving speed to the feet and lightness to the 
heart of the lazy clerk who is wending his way to 
the accustomed seat on the old high stool in some 
dark counting-room which has been for years his 
daily habitation, nerving the arm of the sleepy bar- 
man who is cleansing the huge gilded lamp projectin 
from the gin palace, that its bright light of varie 





colors may point the stronger to the inebriate the 


in that part known as the Pool. In all that I have 
read of this undertaking, I never could understand the 
reason for attempting this mode of crossing the river, 
— whether it was economy, or merely that love of 
enterprise which has no pecuniary end in view, but 
for which the Anglo-Saxon race have always been 
celebrated. I could now see without the aid of ex- 
planation the purpose for which it was built. There 
are seven bridges crossing the Thames at London, 
the most easterly of which, and, consequently the 
most seaward, is that known, par excellence, as 
London Bridge ; below this, for about six miles, the 
river is called the Pool, and in this place and the 
adjoining docks, al] the shipping which arrives in this 
port are closely moored, and no vessels of any size, 
except steamboats, pass westward of the bridges. 
In this six miles space of the river, in consequence of 
the shipping, there were no means of passing from 
one shore to another, and all merchandise was obliged 
to be carried round by way of London Bridge to the 
opposite shore; thus, the necessity of having some 
mode of crossing the river suggested the idea of the 
Thames Tunnel, which great undertaking by British 
enterprise and perseverance was at length accom- 
plished. It has two carriage roads, with pillars run- 
ning mid-way, and passages of communication 
between one road and the other; in these passages 
are stalls with articles for sale, and when I passed 
through there was a small printing press at work, 
eloquently reminding the thoughtful mind of the vast 
progress which science had made within a few cen- 


| turies, and showing the unlimited power which the 


mind of man possesses for subduing all obstacles and 
turning them to his own aggrandizement. _— 
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“THERE’S MANY A SLIP’TWIXT THE CUP. 
AND THE LIP.” 


During the unpleasant weather at the close of the 
last winter, some two months since, when above, | 
around, and beneath, was one mass of hardened snow, 
or rather, ice, happening to have a few leisure hours 
in the afternoon to myself, I went out for a stroll 
through the more secluded parts of the city, musing 
as I went upon various smail topics, and ever and 
anon making reflections to myself on the littleness of | 
human grandeur, and the fleeting nature of human) 
happiness, and such like time-hallowed subjects for a | 
profound reverie. To do justice to the weather, it 
was not nearly so black as a misanthrope might have 
painted it, for but little stretch of imagination would 
have been required to make one believe that the sun 
was shining tolerably bright, and the atmosphere only | 
a trifle heavier than in fair weather. Besides, the | 
moisture underfoot had nearly all dried up, and the 
only drawback, if drawback it may be called, to the 
comparative pleasantness of the weather, was the oc- 
casional dislodgement of a mass of frozen snow from | 
the roofs above, when the only resource of the unhap- 
py wayfarer who happened to be in the immediate 
vicinity, was to stand still, and dodge. 

Among the few persons who bad ventured to brave 
this danger, I particularly remarked a youug maiden 
of about sixteen years, and a young gentleman, per- 
haps some two years older, who were walking very 
lovingly, arm in arm, and seemed to be returning from 
what they had no doubt already termed “a very inte- 
resting walk.” I could not help admiring the tender 
care which the young gallant displayed, that no im- 
rag should embarrass the onward progress of 

is fair companion; and yet he seemed so happy and 
contented in ber company, as if he would have been 
thankful for the occurrence of any accident that would 
have lengthened the happiness which he was then 
experiencing. I passed over to the opposite side of 
the street, watching the progress of their conversation 
with great interest. and at onve determined it to be a 
genuine true love affair. They were so young, and, 
withal, seemingly enjoying such delightful sensations 
of pleasure, that I conjectured them to be taking one 
of their first lessons in the gentlest of all arts, that of 
love. Ah! I could not but envy the bliss of the two 
lovers, as the eloquent words poured quickly from 
their lips, and caused, now, the one to listen with the 
most enraptured attention, and, again, the other to 
turn her beautiful face away, covered with conscious 
but enchanting blushes. But alas! 


** All that ’s bliss must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest,” 


and such was the case with our unlucky lovers, for I 
could see, by their lingering pace on nearing the 
corner of a side-street, that the time of parting had 
arrived, while whole volumes, yet unspoken, hung 
upon the lips of the mutual admirers. By the 
wistful glance which was cast down the street, and 
the final stopping of the couple on reaching the cor- 
ner, I could plainly see that their love was like sto- 
len fruit, the sweeter because forbidden. Supposing them- 
selves to be unseen, the pair abandoned themselves to 
the great interest of the exciting moment, and showed 
by their mutual enraptured expression of counte- 
nance, the peculiar intensity of their feelings. Ah! 
it is, no doubt, pleasant enough to pour the tale of 
love into the’ already partial ear of a fondly beloved, 
but to have that tale returned from those beautiful 
lips, in words of trusting maiden simplicity — this, 
this were bliss indeed. Such was the situation of 
the lovers at the moment which I am describing; 





the ardent youth was ‘hanging upon the honey of her 
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eloquent tongue,’ she was all sincerity and affection, 


/and he all attention, but with the burning words ri- 


sing to his mouth; their hearts seemed fused into one, 
and their lips, yes, and why not, and their lips had ap- 
proached so nearly, that a kiss almost unconsciously 
trembled into existence, when alas! a rushing noise 
from above was heard, a warning cry from a more 
cautious wayfarer, and in a moment the avalanche of 
ice came crashing to the ground; so near, that the 
terrified and selt-reproved lovers stole hurriedly away, 
as from the perpetration of a guilty act, without so 
much as catching a glimpse of my laughter-quaking 
form, or a sound of my uncontrollable ha! ha! 
; W. 





OUR MORTAL LIFE. 


Life hath its happy hours, 
And dark ones too; 

Our path is sometimes strewed with flowers ; 
Alas, how few! 

The good and bad, the sweet and sour, 

Are mingled in life’s fleeting hour. 


To some the world is always kind, 
And Nature too; 
Misfortunes on them lightly fall 
As morning dew; 
They smoothly glide through this dark life, 
And feel no sorrow, fear no strife. 


But. like the virtuous and the good, 
These are but rare ; 

Man seems but placed into the world 
To sorrow there ; 

His life is one continued strife, 

Of crime and deepest misery rife. 


But Hope and Virtue yet remain 
To cheer us on; 
All truth and aspirations high 
Not yet are gone; , 
And striving on may still obtain 
What in the past was sought in vain. 


What thongh in error groping on 
Mankind has been, 

And Wisdom’s light has rarely shone 
Across the scene, 

And still the onward march of years 

Increases human sighs and tears : 


Hold fast this faith. and treasure it — 
From God it came — 
Man has on earth a destiny, 
A purposed aim, 
And while is perfect Nature’s plan 
There lives a hope for mortal man. 


The ills of life were never eased 
By dark despair ; ‘ 
It never !essened for an hour 
One single care ; 
Then wherefore let it step between 
Thee and the good that’s yet unseen. 


Be just thyself, do all thou can’st 
In virtue’s cause ; 
Seek out fair Nature’s just decrees, 
Obey her laws, 
And following in thine onward track, 
Mankind from sin may yet turn back. 


W. 


















































MECHANIC 
A TALE OF THE INDIANS, 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

One fine Spring morning, I threw my rifle on my 
shoulder, and, whistling to my favorite dog, pursued 
a windiag path which led along the banks of a lake, 
from which issued one of the tributaries of Lake 
Champlain. It was of an irregular form, extending, 
inthe shape of a crescent, for about two miles in 
length and one in breadth. the inner side opening 
toward the south-west. It was; surrounded on all 
ides, except the west, by towering mountains, de- 
scending to the very verge of the lake, where they 


assumed the aspect of bold and romantic piles of 


rocks, in part covered with broad and irregular mas- 
ses of soft velvet mos 
clined, when wearied by the excitement and fatigue 
of the chase. Here and there, huge masses of vrav 
rock hung in full relief over the clear waters of the 
lake, and cast a deep shadow, in which the speckled 
trout loved to linger and watch their prey. On the 
north, the rocks towered into precipices. inaccessible 
to all save the agile squirrel and mountain wild-cat, 
for. in the times of which I write, this animal, with 
the bear and panther, were often met*in the unex- 
plored forests of New York and Canada. From the 
borders of the lake the forest extended even to the 
very summits of the mountains, robing them with 
the emerald beauties of Spring, and far beyond them 
as the eye could reach, no open space interrupted the 
unbroken mass of verdure, which was disturbed by 
nought save the prowling panther and the no less se- 
cret Indian. From the south-west, the forest deseend- 
ed by gentle slopes to the water's edge, separated only 
by a beach of pe irly white sand, extending along the 
inner crescent of the lake for about a mile, and form- 
ing a most enchanting picture. Near the northern 
extremity, and from the deepest part of the lake, an 
island rose abruptly from the water, seeming like an 
emerald resting upon the blue waters. It was about 
a quarter of a mile in diameter, and appeared perfect- 
ly inaccessible to any bat the free birds of the air. 
On every side rose a perpendicular wall of rock, 
crowned with the most beautiful verdure, and ever 
resounding with the sweet songs of its sole visiters. 
By the southern extremity of the lake, a small river is- 
sued forth,and, pursuing its winding way through the 
tangled underwood, was scarcely discernible through 
the clustering branches of the swamp-honeysuckle 
and dogwood which overhung its pure and sparkling 
waters. " e 

I will now explain my presence here, so far from 
any habitation of the whites. From my youth I al- 
ways had a secret longing for wild adventures and 
perilous scenes. Being possessed of a strong consti- 
tution, trained in the school of danger, there was 
nothing of which I stood in fear. About a week be- 
fore the time on which opens the story, L had set out, 
with a single companion, from a small village on the 
banks of the Hudson, on a bunting excursion to the 
neighborhood of lake Champlain, to be gone for sev- 
eral weeks, if not months, My companion was an 
old scont, who had grown gray in the woods, and was 
never contented, unless, with his rifle on his shoulder. 
he was wandering in pursuit of game. He was known 
by the name of Peter, or, more familiarly, Pete, among 
the hunters. fir and near. and was noted no less for 
his wonderful courage and skill, than for his cunning 
and address in eluding the pursuit of his savage ene- 
mies; for the ruling passion of his soul seemed to be 
the desire to destroy as many of the “varmints” as 
he could. He was tall and sinewy, with no superfiu- 
ous flesh about him, and appeared as though he could 
undergo with ease the utmost privation. His arms 
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s, on which [ have so often re- | 


known by the name of Long Arm. His hair was yet 
black, though sprinkled here and there with the snows 
of winter; his eye was still as dark and piercing as 
in his youth, and could direct a ball with the most 
unerring exactness, as many an Indian’s body could 
testify. His costume was that of the Indians: a hunt- 
ing shirt of dressed deerskin, fringed with blue tassels, 
and ornamented with porcupine quills worked in 
various figures, which descended nearly to his knee. 
His belt, leggings. and mocassins, were also of deer- 
skin: the tormer, dyed blue and fringed with wam- 
pum, held his tomahawk and knife, and the latter, like 
his hunting shirt, were ornamented with porcupine 
quills. His favorite companion was a long rifle which 
he had carried for nearly twenty years, and whose 
virtue he had often tried on the “redskins.” We had 
camped on the south-east side of the lake, near where 
the river issued from it, on a knoll, surrounded by a 
morass, with only a narrow and intricate path by 
which to obtain access. It was about fifty feet in 
length by twenty in width, of an oval form, and cov- 
ered with enormous walnut and beech trees. There 
was no‘underwood upon the knoll, but so thickly was 
it surrounded by the luxuriant growth of the swamp, 
that no one could discover it, even alter the closest 
scrutiny, until he fairly stood upon it. Near the cen- 
tre of the knoll we had erected a hut, in which to 
place our furs and game, tor so mild was the climate 
at that season of the year, that we slept op the ground. 

On the morning when the story opens, Pete had 
taken his rifle, and, requesting me not to go far from 
the hut, had struck into the forest in the direction 
of the head of the St. Lawrence, which was nearly 
west. Though he had said nothing to me, I felt con- 
fident that he had gone on an expedition of more im- 
portance than the mere hunting of game. I thought 
it probable that he had seen a trail and wished to find 
if any Indians were lurking around. I thought it was 
quite likely that there were some hunting parties 
near, but, being possessed of a good share of self-reli- 
ance, I dij not feel much concern on that account. 
Shortly after he left, I took my rifle and sauntered 
along the shore, in which occupation I was engaged 
when first introduced to the reader. I had, uncon- 
sciously, being deeply engaged in my thoughts, wan- 
dered to the north-west extremity of the beach, where 
it abruptly terminated and the rocks rose in many 
varied forms to the beight of sixty or seventy feet 
perpendicular. I leaned my rifle. against the rocks, 


and was.gazing upon the calm, blue surface of the 


lake, which reflected back the towering: rocks and the 
dark but peaceful forests, and letting my thoughts 
roam homeward where I had left father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, when I was suddenly startled by 
the falling of a piece of rock from the top of the pree- 
ipice, which struck near my feet and ther rolled into 
the water. With my apprehension quickened by the 
knowledge that I was on the hunting grounds of the 
Six Nations, who had alwavs shown the most deter- 
mined hostility to the English, and that it might have 
been loosened by Indians on the summit, I crept cau- 
tiously along the face of the precipice until 1 gained 
some straggling underwood. Ithen laid myself flat 
on the ground, and, trailing my rifle after me, crawled 
toward the forest. I soon gained a position from 
which I could have a full view of the rocks, and ex- 
amined the whole range, beginning at the farthest 
point I could perceive; and, conceive my dismay 
when I perceived, directly over the place where I had 
stood, a party of six or eight Indians, who were evi- 
dently on the look-out for some enemy. My imagi- 
nation instantly suggested that they had killed Pete 
and were on the look-out for me, being by some means 


were uncommonly long, which peculiarity had not| aware that there were two of us. 


been unnoticed by the indians,among whom he was 


To he continued 
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WANDERINGS. 
‘ BY A WANDERER, 


‘* From going to and fro upon the earth.” Seathanas. 


It is said that the wise men in their journeyings 
came fiom the ; it is a matter of probability, 
amounting almost to certainty. that they traveled west. 
Endeavoring to imitate their example in so far as I 
could consistently with my own inclination and con- 
venienee, I took my departure from Boston ina course 
nearly south-east. on a tour of pleasure, caring little 
as to any particular destination. With portmanteau 
in hand I started for the cars, just as the second bell 
was ringing. There is something very agreeable in 
being almost too late—nay, cheering; cause 1, perhaps, 
in your awfy! hurry, by the sudden evaporation of a 
strap button, or the sundered tie of a dickey string. 
Perhaps, to add to one’s peace of mind, a forgotten 
letter or stray umbrella beams across your mental 
vision, (which is not altogether visionary, however.) 
all of which tend to produce a most ferocious desire 
to destroy the frontispiece of the lazy porter, or a 
faint wish to annihilate the unconscious news-boy 
who stops vou with the interesting intelligence, 
“here’s the Mail, Bee, and Times, all about the mur- 
der, only one cent,” as if the idea of procuring the 
news of the perpetration of a horrid murder, at such 
an unparalleled low price, were a matter of devout 
rejoicing. But in much less time than we have been 
absorbed in our meditations, I had obtained my seat 
in the cars, and we had started. Before I read my 
papers, with which, by the way, I had taken the pre- 
caution to supply myself, to dispel “ennui,” I had a 
very natural desire to “look about” to see who were 
my compagnons de voyage. Let me attempt a descrip- 
tion. Directly in front of me, on the farthest seat, 
was a lady and an infant, who, from the strong resem- 
blanee the elder bore to her juvenile companion, I 
was led to suppose stood toward each other in the in- 
teresting relations of mother and child. At the op- 
posite end of the car was a similar sight: the lady 
last mentioned, however, had two babies and a hus- 
band. During the first half hour. nothing was heard 
from the children but an uncomplaining murmur, as 
with a most becoming zeal they imbibed their suste- 
nance, until, at length, as if by an innate instinct, the 
infant, number one, commenced a brilliant series of 
yah, yah, yahs, indicative of a petulant, uneasy, and 
“ wicious ” disposition, which was but the precursor 
of a more glorious consummation. 

How striking is the power of sympathy. Man isa 
being sympathetic in his character and disposition — 
so are babies. By its gentle influence the cares per- 
plexities, and bereavements of life are in a great de- 
gree allayed. Even in moments of rejoicing the joy 
is augmented by sharing it with another. We have 
had sympathisers — but so had Job: 


east; 


‘Many such sympathisers you and I have seen, 
Heaven be our screen!’ 

Bear with me, gentle reader, in this weakness, for 
I was led to this pathetic homily from the cireum- 
stance, that no sooner was the crying from infant 
number one “ under full tide of successful operation,” 
than faint vibrations of the windpipe were heard pro- 
ceeding from number two: catching, as if by inspira- 
tion, the brilliant theme, number three prolonged the 
note, until the coneert became general. We could | 
oceasionally hear from mother number one, as her dar- 
ling stopped to catch its breath, ‘there-r, there-r, 
hush-sh-sh, bi-lo, bi-lo” while from mother number 
two, ‘there-r, there-r, lay’e head’e in his mudder’s | 
neck’e, —and when not more busily engaged in cry- | 
ing, the poor little dears would nurse; thus exercising 
their vocal and digestive powers alternately, uotil our | 
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situation was truly enviable. 


at the time in a complete state of mental abherration. 
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Ho- 


what a situation for 


’ What a scene for 
garth! what a theme fora poet! 
a bachelor! 

Directly opposite me were two young ladies, whom 
I was led to suppose were sisters, from the similarity 
with which their dresses, complexions, and beautitul- 
ly modeled Roman pyg noses agreed with each other. 
But my attention was more particularly attracted to 
the seat just behind them, occupied by a young lady 
with a companion who was blind, deaf, and dumb, or 
at least so | supposed, as her eyes were bandaged, and 
their conversation was carried on by touching each 
others fingers. She seemed to cling to her compan- 
ion witha feeling of confidence akin to that which 
the child reposes in its parent, while her protector by 
her kindness, attention, and the anticipation of her 
every wish, endeavored as far as possible to supply 
the other’s Joss. Either of pre alllictions alone 
would seem almost too vreat to Bear, but how much q 
more augmented the sutiering becomes when we see 
them combined in one individual case. The light of 
day, the beaming countenance of friends, seem to be 
none of theirs—nature, in all the loveliness of spring, 
with her rich carpet of green, figured with all the va- 
riegated colors of the flowers; summer, with its sun- 
shine and showers, seconding the labors of the hus- 
bandmen, and autumn, with its rich barvests, they see 
not, neither is it perceptible through the senses, but 
only through the imperfect agency of the imagination, 

But it was not my intention to moralize. I was 
led on in this train of thought, until the lady and her 
companion Jeft us, which was at the first stopping- 
place. Their place was supplied by a lady of a fair 
complexion, mild blue eye, and a countenance beam- 
ing with intelligence. But pardon me, gentle reader, 
(if you are gentle;) I am entirely innocent of flat- 
tery; these discoveries lmade from time to time, as 
I caught sight of her face ; and more, Iam a bachelor, 
(but that 1 shall always be so, God forbid; ) but I will 
say no more of her, though the pretty little white 
cottage bonnet she wore is not forgotten. Then there 
was a fat man and his wife, and a fat woman and her 
husband, and almost any quantity of the ordinary 
class of travelers, lean, short, tall. and merry, both old 
and young, with a slight sprinkling of sober and se- 
date ones, with whom, of course, is included your 
humble servant who is at present addressing you. 

Satisfying my curiosity with regard to my tellow- 
travelers, and having read my paper, I threw myself 
baek, end gave way to a rieh flow of ideas, which 
were, however, soon put to flight by a great excite- 
ment, proceeding from the opposite seat. It was on- 
ly one of the young ladies rubbing her nasal feature 
with a red bandanna handkerchief, so, ascertaining to 
my satisfaction that her organ was safe, ] once more 
suffered my imagination to stretch itself, literally, but 
how long I sat there ‘dreaming dreams no mortal 
ever dared to dream before,’ I don’t know, for I was 


But suddenly the cars stopped, and for the first time 
in my life IT was in New Bedford, where for the pres- 
ent I will leave you. 


, 


LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 


I'm called to pay my tribute in 
‘To swell the hoarded treasure ; 
And some would think that wibute, all, 
Were irksome without measure. 
But ah! if beauty ever were, 
As now, the gentle treasurer, 
Each debtor would bring forth his gold, 4 
And pay his dues a hundred fold. | 





W. 











. 





THE LOAFER. 


| going to treat, is you.” 


A SKETCH. 


It was evening. Darkness had spread her sable | 
we over the Athens of the western world. The 
aborer had ceased from his toil, the clerk was free 
from his prison-desk, the merchant thought no more 
of his stocks and trade; all was still and silent as 
solitude itself. Few were the feet that trod the | 
almost deserted streets ; light after light had vanished, 
save one. The Pantheon light still burned, and cast | 
its gaudy colored rays around, like the fabled svrens 
of old, that attracted, only to destroy. The gay and) 
thoughtless youths of the city gazed on it with admi- | 
ration, and, attracted by its (to them) splendid appe :r- 
ance, gathered round it, till, like the fly that hovers | 
around the lighted candle, they found, alas! too late, | 
that the beauty whieh had attracted them, did but 
lure them on to destruction. But, hush! hark! a 
sound strikes upon the ear. It is gone, and all is 
still again. But, listen! once more it is heard, clearer | 
and louder, and Marcus Mugs, the loafer, is ejected | 
from the Pantheon door. He wends his way across 
the street, seats himself upon the granite steps 
of a doorway, and speaks. ‘ Wall, here I is, jest as 
that light aught to be, put out. Puting out is nothing 
strange to me, coz I’s used to it. Fust, I’s been put 
out of my coat, then out of the door, and now, I’s 
almost out of my trowses; my knees is out, my toes | 
is out, and the crown of my hatis out. I's a rairl | 
out and onter, that’s a fact. I’s situated at present | 
in a fix,coz I’s out of bizness, and that’s what | 
ruins many interisting indiwiduals, like myself. I, | 
Mareus Mugs. used to be an indiwidual of talent; 
then, I was ‘ Mark the upright man,’ now, I's ‘ Mark 
the downright man, coz I’s down, and can't elewate. 
If | was what I used to was once, I’d turn animal | 
mesmerizer, and lecturon Fernology. Perhaps [‘d | 
turn moralizer, and revolutionize the whole social | 
system. Robbing (Robin.) and owing (Owen) is 
two pretty good biznesses, if they’s only well! follered. | 
I’s owed lots in my day. and does now, and that’s | 
what spiles the bizness, coz nobody'll trust. Rob- | 
bing’s good if you don’t git ketched. But ’tiz as ’tiz, | 
and [’s a downright man, that’s a fact. I guess i'll | 
turn Charley. that’s more in my line; but then 1 
can't. coz I snores so loud it wakes all the rest of| 
the Charleys, and they take me to the watch’us for | 
raisin a row, when I’s an innocent indiwidual.” So 
saying. Marcus sunk into’ the arms of Morpheus; and 
all again was hushed. But as the earthquake mutters | 
low in the deep caverns of the earth, growing louder 
and louder as it nears the surface, till it bursts forth | 
in thunder tones, so was the deep sleep of Marcus | 
Mugs. The deep heavings of his chest were at first | 
almost inaudible, but they grew louder and louder | 
until they broke forth into a deep and powerful snore. | 
The watchmen close by were aroused from their | 
slumbers, and, running to the spot, one of them raised | 
his club above the devoted head of Marcus, and let it | 
fall. “Oh! my eye, how it hurts, what in thunder's | 
that for?” “ Why, you ’ve been breaking the peace, 
and snoring like a high pressure locomotive.” “ Yis, | 
and you’s been breaking my head, and peace to boot.” | 
“ Well, and what are you doing here at this time of 
night?” “I's studying fernology.” “I thought you | 
looked as though you wanted a new edition of Combe | 
(comb) on the head.” “Now, Mr. Charley, I tells | 
you it’s rather galling (Gall) to have you talking in | 
such a sorter way to an indiwidual like me.” “ Well | 


when I sees a feller ruminating ‘rum) like you were, 
I know of nothing that spurs him (Spurzheim) up | 
quicker than a practical illustration of finding the 
bumps on his head; I want your company on an | 
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“Why, Charley, you haint 
“No, but if you don’t stir 
lively, Ill treat you to a bumper of young hickory.” 
‘Wal, Charley, I'll git off quickly, coz I’s got bumps 
enough already,” and Marcus was safely esconced 
in the watch-house, where he soon made night 
hideous with his snoring. 


exploring expedition.” 





THE HOURS OF YOUTH. 


The hours of youth, how swift they fly! 
How fleeting all their joy! 

And ere we deem e’en Sorrow nigh, 
We feel its dread annoy ; 

And then, ‘mid life’s most busy scenes, ¢ 
Life’s chiefest work undone, 

Ere mind its choicest lessons gleans, 
Old age comes creeping on. 


I stood beside a sick man’s couch, 
The lamp of life waxed dim, 

His time of life had nearly sped, 
Yet left no joy for him. 

“ Alas!” he cried, “ in thoughtless youth, 
Time’s flizht | heeded not, 

I ne’er sought, Learning, Wisdom, Truth, 
And what has been my lot?” 


“ Youth spent in every gay deceit 
That could my son! allure, 

In riper years | could not meet 
A happiness secure ; 

Age and despair my mind o’ertook, 
And this dread lesson gave, 

‘ An ill-spent life can never look 
For joy beyond the grave!’ ” 


I stood within a prison-cell — 
Its walls were damp and drear — 
The dull and struggling day-beam fell 
Upon a sight of fear! 
Extended on a heap of straw 
A wretched being lay, 
His moans their being seemed to draw 
From swift and fell Decay! 


“ What brought thee to this place of woe?” 
In soothing tones I said ; 
At this his tears began to flow, 
And, raising up his head — 
‘ What brought me here? go, ask of her, 
My mother, in her tomb, . 
How I, @ child, began to err, 
And fill her mind with gloom. 


* How first, a truant school-boy wild, 
Her prayers and precepts spurned, 

My heart with vice became defiled, 
And with base passions burned! 

How, when an idle, vicious youth, 
The hours we should employ 

In seeking Virtue, Knowledge, Truth, 
I gave to drunken joy! 


“ My mother songht an early grave, 
Her aching spirit crushed, 
And I became a heartless knave, 
From crime to crime I rushed! 
And here a dying convict lies, 
The cause you seek to know, 
Learn that a vouth of 7dleness, 
Brought on this load of woe!” 


In life’s spring-time let thy pursuit, 
Be not an idle joy, 

Seek fur a more enduring fruit, 
Which time cannot destroy ! 

Seek knowledge in her native bowers, 
There ’s joy in every page ; 

The seed sown now, in youth’s bright hours, 
You ’ll reap in calm old age. L. L. C. 





